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CGitA?.-:L 
Of Thoughts in general. 


gi \Houghts are natural agitations of the Mind on 


any ſubject ; whereby we firſt of all gaze at, 
conſider, muzc upon, and converſe with 

thoſe Images of Things which our Scnſes for the moſt 
Pait or 'gnially repreſent to our Fancics ; and our 
Fancies from them paint forth in our Minds. There 
are Two ſorts of Thoughts; thoſe of the Under/tan- 
ding, and thoſe of che Wilt ; Thoſe of the Unaerſtan- 
os ace Fourtold, acc: ordit 2g to the Four Parts of 
Log: i ; Perception, Judgment, Ratioctnation, and 
Mcchod. © But as for the Thougiits of che Will, they 
adi .it of fo many Modihcauons and Determinations, 
that they cannot conycniently be brought into order. 
Again, 
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Again, Thoughts are diſtinguiſhed in ſundry re- 
gards: (1.) Inregard of their Morality ; good or 
evil Thoughts: ( 2.) In regard of their Craliry, 
as ccrtain and doubtful Thoughts : ( 3.) Some arc 
Speculative and others Practick :- ( 4.) In regard of 
the Occaſion; fornc are quiet, and ſome trouble- 
ſom : (5. ) Some pat, and others unfit: ( 6.) In 
regard of Time, ſome are of the Day, and ſome of 
the Night: ( 7.) In regard of their ſucceſs, ſome 
arc lucky, and ſome unſucceſsful: (8.) In regard 
of their manner, ſome are Ingemious and Witty, 
others Odd and Vitious : and of theſe latter fort it 1s 
that] am about to ſpeak, without pretending to pre- 
{cribe Laws to any, but lcaye every one at liberty to 
think as they pleaſe. 

The Mind of Man 1s naturally ative and prone to 
Thoughts : In a moment, with the flight of a Thought, 
it mounts from Earth to Heaven, and back again 
from age to age, from preſent to future ; like Light- 
ning :t ſhoot's trom Ealt to Weſt, vaniſhing in appca- 
rance. It requires then.no little skill ro bound the ramble 
and excurtions of our Thoughts; which extend them- 
ſelves evento Things that are not, that have no other 
Being but what they borrow from the Pocts Fancy, 
by a tumultuary compounding of Notions inſtead of 
Real ; Can create fictitious Objects for their cntertain- 
ment, and-divert themſelves with Chimera's of their 
own Crcation, as with the moſt rcal and ſubſtantia! 
Reings. CHAP. 
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CHE4S TH 


The Nature and Divifuon of Regular 
Thoughts. 


Egular Thoughts in Pocts and Orators , are 
witty, lively Agitations of the Mind, elegantly 
adapted to the ſubject : They contain much-Senſe in 
few Words, and are proper only to the Works of the 
Mind, to Pocfie and Eloquences.&%c. They arc Dia» 
| monds, whoſe rich Subitance enhances their price 
| more than their Brillant. They are, 1 ſay, pointed 
| Diamonds, not yet ſet; rich Marble, not yet cut 
talr Statues, not yet placd. Seneca and Macrebizs 

call pleafing Sophiſms; what we call Wit, or our Exg- 
liſh Apollo calls Propriety of Thoughts and Words : the 
Italians Vivacities of the Mind, and the Spaniards 
ſharpneſs. Ariſtotle brings almoſt all the Art of think- 
ing Wittily, to the Metaphor, as the light of the mind, 
Comte Teſauro holds, that witty Expreſſions are bur | 
Figured Enthymemas which pleaſc the mind ; becauſe | 
the fentence concluded confiſlts of contrarics, like | 
Mufack made of skilful Diſcords ; fuch as wanton mor: | 
defly, learned Ignorance 


A 2 = The 
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A. 
} 


The Doctrin, or Anatomy of ingenious Thoughts 
way be brought rotheſ: Three Heads; their Sabfexce 
their Ornaments, aad their Vices. 


{. The efſential Subſtance of an ingenious Thought 
15 to be Truc and Natural. 


[I. The main Ornaments arc Four ; nobl-, plca- 
fling, dclicatcy and clear. 


INT Bur out of an aftettation of too much Wit. in- 
genwvusThoughts often become Irregular and Vaiſci- 
ovs, thatis to ſay, quite contrary tothe tormer Con- 
ditions, Falſe, Swell d, Aﬀefted, unre fin'd and Obſcure, 

Thus 1s the Divition of che enſuing Treatilc. 


CHAT MM. 
Of True and Natural Thoughts. 
]. 


Ruth is the firſt Edential Condition, and as 1t were 
the Ground of Iagcaious and Reg gular 7 loughts. 
Nothing 1a rcality is fine, bur what 1s Tru : Truth 
only 1s lovely even in Fablcs. All Pcrfons love 


Truth, and fecl it within themielycs : So that when we 
read 
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read what 1s true, 'tis neither the Book nor the Au- 
thor that makes us find 1t fo, but rather ſomthing 
we carry within our (clves, which 1s an emanation of 
eternal Light and Truth. Thus, when we'read a 
Paſtion we find within our felvcs the Truth of what 
we read. Chriſts Inſtructions begin by thefe words : 
T ſay a nvy in truth, Luke 4, 15. 

Our Thou: hes are True whenthey repreſent things 
faithfully ; and they are more or lcfs true, as they 
arc moic or leſs conformable to the Object. The 
molt beautiful Thoughts are Irregular, Unfair, and 
Vicious : or rather thoſe that paſs for Beauritul, and 
which feem ſuch, but arc not ſo 1n reality, if this. 
Ground 1s wanting, 


II. 


A full conformity with the Object, 1s what wecall 
exatneſsof Thought ; that 1s to ſa\, that as our cloaths 
are exactly fied, when they ſuite well to our Budics, 
and arc 1n all rcfpccts ht tor th P-rſon that wears 
them : So likewiſe are thoughts ext, when they are 
pat to thc Things they repreſent. , Thus, an exadt 
Thought, propcriy ſpcaking, 1s a 1yought trucin all 
reſpects. Thus fays Azuſonius execuilcnily well of Dide. 


Infelix Dido nulli bene nupta Maros: 
Hee pereunte jus is: * bt 'c ſugiente pert ©, 


Lacan 
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Lucan ſays; Tis a great misfortune to.oycrcome in 
a Civil War : 


que ader miſerum eſt civili vincere bells. 


A happy Man knows not whether he is beloved. 
—_— Felix ſe neſcit amari. 


But it belongs not to every one to think thus ex- 
«ly. To that purpoſe, a Man muft have his Wir 
rightly ſet in his Brain, and be of ſound Judg- 
MENT, 


Hs. 


Truth is conſiſtant with Figured Speeches, ſuch 
as Mctaphors, Equiyocals, Ironies, & Hyperbolics 
well managed; as, burning with Love ; whiter than 
Snow, &Cc. 


IV. 


To think well we muſt imitate Nature, which 
Painters follow cloſe. Now I underſtand by Natural 
in matter of Thoughts, that which 1s not far fetched, 
which the nature of the Matter oftcrs of it ſelf, and 
ariſes out of the Subject it ſelf, I underſtand 1 
know not what kind of Bcauty, which 1s plain wich- 

Out 
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out Art. One would think that a natural Thought 
ſhould come to eycry one; one would think we had 
It in our head before we read it. It ſeems eafic tobe 
found, and colt natlung, ſa foon as we meet with it. 
It ſome ſort 1t comes lefs from the mind-of him that 
thinks, than from the thing whereof he ſpeaks. Fi- 
nally, a Natural Thought reſembles in ſore ſort a 
Living Spring, riſing 1n a Garden, and .not brought 
thither by Art. 

The perte&tion of a Natural Thought comes 
uſually from a pure Expreflion , and an calc 
' Turn. |  - 

. There is theſame diffcrence/berween a natural aud 
flat Thought,as berweena'good Sauee, and one that is 
high ſcaſon'd with Pepper & Sale. There is difference 
between'a Natural ' Thought, 'T ſay; asin' this 3 Ly- 
cinius was reveng'd of Fortune by the Inveflives he made 
againſt her-; And one that-1s not fo, as in this other; 
Man's blood to be reveng d of Iron its mortal Enemy ; ; 
which helps to ſhed: it; makes it Ruft, ſays Pliny; 4 
ferro Sanguis Humanus fe zlciſcitur, This revenge at: 
tributed to Blood 1s not Natural- 


V. 


Some Thoughts are not only True and Natural, 


but /ively alſo; ſuch are _ of Ovid repreſexing 
1s 
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his misfortunes, and how tedious Time was to him in. 
his Afliction- 


Sum miſer ; hac brevis efl noſtrorum ſumma laborum : 
C ramque mets curtis omnia longa facit. 


— 


OO C— — — — — Oo ———_ 


CHAP: IV. 


Of noble, ſtrong, magnificent Thoughts. 


Ruth is not enough in matter of ingenious 

Thoughts, there muſt alſo be added ſomthing 
that's extraordinary ,and which ſtrikes the Mind with 
that which is lofry, wonderful, and orzamental, The 
fublime, -. great, and majeſtick Thought,_ is that 
which, tranſports the Mind co it. There are chicfly 
two ſorts of noble Thoughts ; Firſt, thoſe which re- 
late to things belonging to God : Next, thoſe which 
bclong to Men: T acitrs and Taſſo, are the richeſt of 
Authors in maſculine Thoughts 


IL 


Holy Scripture 1s a ſtock. of ſublime Thoughts -re- 
lating to God; as theſe, I am that I am: Let Light 
4 be 
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be made,and Light was made. Both which, tho ſeem- 
ingly plain in terms, yet give they a majeſtick No- 
tion of Gods Power and Exiſtence» There's much 
loftineſs alſo in what a Greek Father ſays ; That Chri- 
flianity 1s an imitation of the Divine Life ; And a Latin 
Father ; That 'tis a Godlike Revenge, to love our Ene- 


mies: 
III: 


Next, the ſablimity of Thought ariſes from things 
belonging indecd to Men, but things which paſs for 
great and illuſtrious, ſuch as Power, Bcauty, Wat, 
Courage, Victories, Triumph, and the like; or | 
from Men's excelling, either in Arts or Hiſtory: 
Thus Tafo ſays of a Sarazin: That he threatned Chri- 
flians, tho dead, that is; there remained in the 
face of the dead Barbarian , a threatning Counte- 
nanceal . 

Again, when Parmenio made to Alexander ſome 
mcan and Selt-Intereſtcd propoſals ; If I miſtake not, 
reply'd that Hero, Tama King and not a Merchant, 
Me, non Mercatorem memini eſſe, fed Regem ©Q. Cur- 
tins: Methinks this anſwer was very Heroical. 


IV. 


Some Thoughts are not only noble and lofty, bur 
B 2 mag- 
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maonificent alfo ; as this of a modern Speaking to a 
great gs What the Hills have that's moſt ſolid and 
tofty, favs he, and what the T hun er has moſt bright and 
dreadful, wou'd not expreſs enough, neither the vaſtneſs 
of yeur Soul, nor the ativity of your Mind. 

Tins Thouzhc of 7 acitus 1s flrong. Tiberius, ſavs 
he, tew davs beforc his death, recovering out of a 
Swoon, tcign'd, as much as he could, that he was 
well ; hereupon Tacitus ſays, Jam Tiberium corpus, 
jam Vi ves, munlum diſſimultio deſerebat: 

Demoſthenes f: e:king of Valhant Souldiers, fays; 
That the corrage of the Souldiers who were killd in feehr- 
ins bravely, were the Soul of Greece: 

The glory of an honeſt Man unjuftly accuſed, and 
layden with Irons, 1s no way 1mpair'd by thedark- 
neſs cf the Hole ; ſays Seneca : He takes away from 
che Priſon it felf, what makes it Infamous : Carterem 
mntravit, ignominiam de loco detratturus, 


V, 

E omperiſons well choſen, and-drawn from Matter 
Mrturally Great, always raiſe the nobleſt Thoughts, 
thus Longinus compares Demoſthenes to a Storm, and 
© a Thunderbolt which makes havock. 


VL 


 Sulence ſomtimes expreflcs the Sentiments of a ge- 
-rous Soul; as the filence of Ajax, ſcorning X 
reply 
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reply to VIyſes 's baſe ſubmiſſion ; and has ſomthing 
in it greater, than what can be expreſt, 


VII. 


On the contrary, the flrength of the Expreſſion con- 
tributes ſomtimes to the ſublimneſs of a Thought, - 
of which Scripture has rich Examples; in the fall 
of the Wicked ; which 1s greater than the deſtruction 
of Troy, Rome, or Carthage, Thus, 1 have ſeen the 
wicked ſpreading himſelf like a green Bay Tree : yet he” 
paſſed away, and loe he was not ; I ſought him, but he ' 
could not be found, Plalm 37, 35+ From the Lords fight: 
earth and heaven fled, Revels 20, 11, 


— tt... 


yr _—— _—— | —C—————— 


CHAT 


Of pleaſing, agreeable Thoughts. 
I. 


Rnamental Thoughts of the next kind; are ptea-" 

ſing ones, which ſomtimes ſurprize us much' 

as the ſublime ones do- Noble Thonghts indeed” 
pleaſe, becauſe they have ſomthing in 'them which 
charms the Mind ; whercas the others pleaſe, becauſe 
agrecable. 
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agreeable by their Nature : And what is ſo charm- 
ing in them, is as in certain PiEtures, ſomthing that 
is ſoft, tender, and graceful. *Tis partly that mole 
atque facetum, which Horace gives to Virgil, and 
which conſiſts in I know not what gracefulneſs, 
which we cannot define in general, and yct whereof 
there are ſcycral ſorts. 

Their delightfulneſs may ariſcaccording to Deme- 
tris, from the nature of Objc&s which pleaſe of 
themſclyes ; Sunt etiam nonnulle venuſlates in rebus : 
ſuch as are Flowers, Light, Fair Days, and all things 
that flatter the Senſes, The Works of Monſieur 
Voiture arc full of pleaſing Thoughts. Thus, ſpeak- 
ing of a Princeſs, ſays he 3 Having paſt through a 
Flower Garden, and ſpacious walks full of Orange Trees, 
ſhe came at length to a Grove, into which light had not 
entred, but as it entred with her. 


IT. 


Ingemous Vifzons cauſe pretty Thoughts. Marini 
ſays in one of his 1dyls, that after the death of Orpheus, 
Bees were ſeen to ſuck, the ſtrings of his Lyre. Noubt- 
leſs, they fancicd to find in thoſe ſtrings the taſte of 
their Honey ; and indecd, what we call Melody, is 
a Greek word, which ſigmfics a Song fcaſon'd with 
Honey. 

If 
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If the Doctrin of Tranſmigration were credible, 
fays another Poet, I would believe, that the famous 
Muficians of Antiquity, Muſeus, Amphion, Orpheus, 
and Arion, return in the Spring, and enter into the 
Bodics of our Nightingals, to charm us in their 
Mclody. 

Another Poctſays, that the Nightingal is a feathe- 
red Voice, a flying Sound. 

What Tafſo fays of the Roſe-bud, 1s florid, that 
the leſs it ſhews it ſelf, the more beautiful it 1s ; and 
Marini calls it the Eye of the Spring. 


III. 


Compariſons well choſen, and drawn from-florid & 
delightful Matters, afford pleaſing Thoughts : Thank- 


ful Perſons are like thoſe Fruitful Grounds, which return 
much more than they receiv d. 


IV. 


Fiction, or ſomthing Poetical in Proſe ; makes 
Thoughts agreeable, ſays Hermogines, Fabule' in ſen- 
tentits maxime afferunt ſuavitatem W delefAationem in 
Oratione. De Formis Orat, cap. 4. Such are Lacians 
Dialogues of the Dead, which have a very witty and- 
plcaling Character, 

Livcly 
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Lively Metaphors arc of their nature Fountains of 
pleaſing Thoughts, when not continued too long ; 
and nothing perhaps flatters more the Mind, than 
the repreſentation of an Object under a Foreign Fi- 
gure. We delight, ſays Ariſtotle, to bchold one thing 
in another, Yet muſt we not hcap up Mctaphors 
one upon another ; becauſe ſo many Forcign Figures 
mixt together, breed confuſion in the Readers mind. 
Thus, Voiture again ſays of a Princeſs ; From her In- 
fancy ſhe ſtole the whiteneſs of Snow, and from Pearls 
their brightneſs ; ſhe took the Beauty and Light of the 
Stars; and few days paſt, but ſhe ſtole ſome Rays from 
the Sun, and deckt herſelf therewith, - 


VI. 


Antitheſes not Aﬀected, but well husband, pleaſe 
mfinitely che Mind. They do much about the ſame 
eftc&, as Lights and Shades un Painting, or, as Baſles 
and Trebles ſet with skill in Muſick. As here, Life, 
-properly\ſpcaking, 1s not to live, but to be in Health. 
:Non eſt vivere, fed valere, Vita, Mart, Lib, 12. 


CHAP: 


: 
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CH Ate; VL. 


Of delicate and curtous Theugbts. 


OW I muſt ſpeak of a third kind of ornamen- 

tal Thoughts, which, beſides pleaſure, have 
2 curious delicacy; or rather, whoſe curiouſneſls, 
beauty, and worth, ariſe from their Delicacy. *Tis 
Hard, to tell what delicacy of Thought mcans; for, 
tho we frequently ſpeak the Word, yet have we not 
a clear Notion thercof. I only can ſay, that there 
are good Wits, and good Painters, who arc neither 
fine nor dclicate; ſuch as A/bertus Durer, and Ruben. 
The Works of Ruben have more of the tiery Gemus, 
than of Antient Beauty; and tho there is both Lite 
and Greatneſs in what he wrought , his Figures 
are rather courſe than fine. Whereas the Paint- 
ings of Raphael have with much Greatncfs, int- 
mitable Gracefulneſs, with all the Pelicacy 
poſſible. Delicacy 1n the Proper 1s cafier to: be de- 
fin'd, than in the Figur'd. If you ask me what De- 
licacy 1s, as to Pertumes, Mcat, or Muſick, I 
might perhaps ſatishe you ; but if you ask me what 
a delicate Thought is, I know not how to find words 
C © 
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to expreſs my (If! ſuch airy Notions are hard to be 
expreſt : all we can do, 1s to view them near at hand, 
and at ſ-ycral times, to attain the knowledge thercof 
by little and little. To frame then to our ſclves 
ſomc notion ot ingenious Delicacy, let's not content 
our ſelves to ſay, that a delicate Thought is the jineſt 
p oduttion of the Mind, ana the Flower of Wit : For, 

that's to ſay nothing, ina matter ſo difficult. 

A delicat: cu. 10us Thought 1s wrapt up in few 
words; and the Scnſe contained therein, 1s not fo 
plain: Ir ſeems partly to conceal 1felf, that we may 
ſeek after and gucſs it our. The words are like a 
thin veil th: ough which we perceive it; and this little 
m ſtery 15, as 1t were, the Soul of the delicacy of 
Taoughts. So that it only bclongs to ſharp-ſightcd 
Perſons, to underſtand che whole Senfe of a delicate 
Thought: 

I know not whether T am underſtood ; for indeed 
I ſcarce underſtand my (If. But Examples perhaps 
will clear 1t better than my Words. 

There cannot b2 a more dclicate. Thought, than 
what Pliny ſays to his Prince: * Flattery having long 
* ſince'exhanſted all the new methods of praiſing the 
* Great Ones, the only that remains to celebrate your 
*Virtucs, 1s to dare to be ſilent ; Si de te tacere au- 
deamus, Panegyr. 


Ano- 


- — ,_ 
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Another ſaid delicately to Cardinal Rich/iex ; as 
'twas ſaid of an anticnt Souldicr ; That he could not 
receive Wounds, but on the Scars he had already rec- 
cclv d; neither can you be prais'd, but by Repetitions. 


Il. 


Beſides, the delicacy of ingenious Thoughts, there 
arc others wherein the Afefion has greater ſharc, than 
the Underſtanding. Ovid excels in this kind : and 
his Heroic Epiſtles are full of ſuch Thoughts ; which 
Paſſion makes delicate. Nor does Carullus yield to 
Ovid in this point: For inſtance; * I ſhall never ſee 
* you dear Brother, you that are dearer to me than 
* Life ; but I ſhall always love you: At cerre ſemper 
emabo. 

IIT. 


The moſt curious Thoughts by often repeating, 
awake us not, and ccaſc to be delicate and fine. 'Tis 
chen Novelty, or a new Tuin at laſt, which ſets a 


gloſs on a Thought. 
IV. 


Somtimes a little A/legory gives cunningly to un- 


derftand what we mean; but 1t muſt not be too long 
ro 
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to prove 'pleafing. Here is an excellent Allegory 
made on the Bees in Urban VIII. Coat of Arms. 


Mella dabunt cundis, nulli ſua ſpicula figent : 


Spicula nam Princeps figere neſcit apum. 
V. 


A Reſlefion ſubtle and judicious together, helps 
much to the delicacy of Thought. Such 1s this of 
T acitus on Galba's Government. *© He ſcem d grcater 
* than a Private Man, whilit but a Private Perſon ; 
*and all held him worthy of the Empire, had he not 
* been Emperour. Er omnium conſenſu capax Imperir, 


© xi/t Imperaſſet. 
VI. 


Politick Sentences ſcatred 1n Hiſtory ought above 
all ro be Delicate, becaufe they are to awaken the 
Reader. and teach him formching that 1s new. Strade 
ſays, that the greateſt 'Coward turns ſtout, when he 
perceives that he 1s fear'd : Creſcrt attdacta,ft ſe timer? 


fentiat, 
VII. 


Broken and myſterious Thoughts, wherein there is 


morc underſtood than feen, delight and 'furprize = 
Mind, 
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Mind, by keeping ic 1n fuſpence: as in excellent Pic- 
cures, wherin the skjlful always diſcoyer how the Ge- 
nius of the Painter went beyond Art. Thus, Lope de 
Vega fays of a, Princeſs alike Beautiful and Valiant ; 
T hat ſhe was Venus in Peace, and Mars in War. 


VIIL. 


But nothing is more contrary to true Delicacy, 
than to expreſs things too much, and the great Artcon- 
liſts not to ſay all ,on certain matters; bur leave 
others to think more than we ſay ; gquadam. non pro- 
lata majora videntur, & potius in ſuſpicione Relifta, 
ſays Demetrizs. For, one of the ſurcſt means to pleaſe 
is, not. ſo mach to ſay and think, as to let, others 
think and fay.; to give only a hint to the Reader : 
Nonnulla relinquenda auditori, que ſus marte colligat. 
De Locuticn ; becauſe Men arc naturally, inlove with 
their own Productions. | 


_—_ « 4 


CHAP. VIL 
Of plain and intelligible Thoughts. 
' $y==1 being a necc{ary ornament of Eloquence 


Prima eft Eloquentie Virtus, perſpicuitas. Quint; 
lib. 
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ib. 2, cap. 3. Ingenious and Regular Thughts ought 
to be plain, clear, and cafily underſtood. Without 
Light, the other Conditions arc uſcl:ſs. Nothing .s 
either dchghtful, or works upon us, but what we ur - 
dcritand plainly. For, a Thought being but a Re- 
preſentation, which the Mind frames within it[elf, 1c 
ought to repreſent things clearly. Nay, a Thought 
ought to be fo plain and clear, that che Reader in 
reading it, underſtand it at the fi1me time, without 
muſing to know the meaning thereof. ' That 1s to 
ſav, that it enter into the Mind, as Light into the 
Eycs, tamquam Sol in Oculos,' when we mind it not. 
Wherefore the care of him rhat thinks, ought to be, 
not that it may be underſtood ; but that it cannor 
be miſunderſtood. Qugre, nor ut intelligere poſit: 
ſed ne ommnino poſjit nen intelligere, Caintil. Lib. 8, 
cap. 2. A 

But, when all's done, -tis' but hetele to rhink well, 
if we ſpeak 1ll; nav, the fineſt Thoughts are uſelcfs, 
according to the Maſters of the Art, without the 0r- 
nament of Words. On the other fide, there's nothing 
more extravagant, than a vain Sound of Words ; nay, 
and of thc choiceſt tov, unlets grounded on ſubſtan- 
tial Thoughts and good Senſe : Nutla utilitas copita- 
tionis praclare eſt, fi et quis pulthre {ocutionts non ad- 
 tliderit Ornamentum. Dyon. Hallicarnafſ. de Collat. 
Verborum. © Il 


Of 
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IRREGULAR 


THOUGHTS 
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CHAP. I. 
Of Irregular Thoughts in general. 


F we are not careful to govern our Thoughts ac- | 
cording 10 the Rules. of good Senſe, and confine 
our ſclves to the bounds of Nature ; we are apt to | 
run into exceſs. Vitious Thonghts take the place of 
true oncs; Truth turns to Fallkood, fublime becomes | 
ſwelling ; Plcafing 1s but Afefarion ; Delicacy mere | 
Refining , Light Obſcurity ; And theſe fund: y forts of | 
Aﬀectations are attewpts of the Mind, buth above | 
irs Matter and Strength, ſays 7u/. Scaliger ; Conatus | 
ſupra | 
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ſupra vires, W-ſupra rem. Poetica- Lib.” 3: cap 37. 

Attempting, I ſav,” to be over-wirtty, "we think 11] 
ſomtimes, and make 1t too ſublime, too plcafing, 
too much rcfhin'd, For, an ornamental Thought 
proves Vitious in the noble Kind, when we ftretch 
It too far : "tis alſo 1n_the agrecable Kind, whew'we 
make it more pleaſing than it ought: 'Tis an excels 
in the Delicate kind, whefi we ruin 1c up ta a van 
ſubtilty, or rather, fall it into a flas Nonſeh/e.+ Hock, 
aut nimid tumore, an nimio cultu. Diomed. Gram. l, 2. 
According to Cuintilian, The lels wit-we have;-we 
ſtrive to ſhew the more 5 as. low Perſons raiſe 
themſelves on their fect; wt ſtatura breves in digitos 
eriguntur; and weak Perſons threaten moſt, & plura 
infirmi minantur, |. 2, C.'3+ \ ” 


. 
PRE—ET . — thn ith. Mo ttt Bt tis FRIY 


Cen 4F.i1, 
Of Falſe Thoughts. 
= 


Thought is Falſe, when the Notion we conceive 

of an Object repreſcats 1t otherwiſe than really 
It 18 1n itſelf, and o deſtroys the very Efſence and Na- 
ture of Things, in attempting to raiſc and adorn them. 
Of 
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Of this nature is what 4r/0/to ſavs of one of liis Hero's; 
That in the heat of the Fight, not perceiving that he 
was kill d, he fouzht on flill waliantly, tha dead ;, Er 
era morto, And ſuch a falſe Thought is enough to 
ſpoyl a good Copy of Verſes, b:cauſe Reaſon is an 
cnemy to Falſhood. 

Yet 15 there great difference between Falſhood & 
Fiflion. For , Fiction well ordered according to 
Rule and Art, agrees well with Truth. The one 
imitatcs and perfects Nature, the other ſpoyls and 
utterly deſtroys it, Fiction or Poetick Fables, are 
mere works of the Fancy : And Apollo, Parnaſſus, the 
Mzſes, and Pegaſus, are but plcaſing Fancies; yet 
this Syſtem ſuppos'd, they paſs not for Falſe among 
Scholars, eſpecially when the Fiction 1s probable. 

Thoſe who ſeck atter Witticiſms arc moſt apt to 
think falſe, and to run into childiſh Conceits; what- 
ſocver matter they handle, they rather ſeck after glit- 
tring Things, than good Senſe. 'Tis fure a great 
corruption in the Nature of Man to hunt after falſe 
Reaſons, when true ones preſent themſelves; and no- 
thing is more irregular, than to think Falſe on true 


Hiſtorical Eycnts. 
II. 


What think you of ſome Preachors who have 


charm'd their Auditory cycn with falſe Conceits, and 
D trifling 
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trifling Witticiſms; as he, who to prove that young 
People dyc ſomtimes ſooner than aged Perfons, ſaid, 
Thar John did outrun Peter, and came firſt to the Sepul- 
chre, John 20. 44 Or like another, who preaching 
on Chriſts Agony 1n the Garden, ſaid, That he ſweat- 
ed Blood from all parts of his Body, and ought nor 
to weep otherwiſe, becauſe God is all Fye. 


ITE. 


Contrary to exatineſs, and Nature, are alfo cer- 
tain pretty, but fantaſtick, Thoughts, very frequent 
among Spaniſh Authors, as this of Gongora, who 
fancies a Nightingal ſinging, to have @ hundred Thou- 
ſand Nightingals ſinging at once in his Throat, 

Jeſting indeed authoriſes falſe Thoughts, and 
makes them paſs for true. 


LR 


A— ——_—_— 
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CHAP. 1I. 
Of mean, ſwelPd, bold, and extravagant 
Thoughts. 
I 


N Ean Thoughts are dirc&ly oppoſite to noble 
and ſublime ones; as this ot our famous 


Chan- 


i. » 


V 


# +0 ons 
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Chancellour Bacon, one of the greateſt Wits of this 
Ages Silver is like Dung, which never profits, but when 
ſpread about, There is both Truth and Wit in the 
Thought, but nothing noble, ſince the Notion cf a 
Dunghil 1s mcan and unpleaſant, 


IT, 


Swelling is Vitious, and becomes not our Thoughts, 
no, not even magnificent Matters, being rather a 
mark of weakneſs than ſtrength, as we ſec in bloated 
Bodiess Thus Graciani, one of the Spaniſh wits, ſays 
in his Hero; that a great Heart isa Gyants Heart ; but 
calls that of Alexander an Archiheart. in Spaniſh Ar- 
chicoracon, and in a corner thereof, all this world was 
at ſuch eaſe, that there was ſtil room enough for ſix more, 
Was there ever any thing farther fctch'd, or more 
ſwell'd up! Thus 1s not only Falfe, but exceſſive, and 
beyond the Rules of exact Greatneſs. 


I. 


—_— which run on bold Hyperbolies, being 
falſe of themſclves, deſerve not to be put into ratio- 
nal Works: as one that calls Romances, Mountebanks 
in Paper; and another calls Ladics long Trains, 
Hyperbolies of Cloath 

D 2 Ex» 
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Extravagant and fantaftick Thoughts, are very 
oppoſite to ſublime ones; as. that of Arioftos Srore- 
houſe in the Circle of the Moon, wherein were laid 
up in a Jarre, Orland's wits, wilt he was ſtruck 
mad in love of Angelica, Or land furioſo, L. 3, Stang, 
73. 82, Another ſaid ; the Centanre was on Horſe. 
back on himſelf. 


—y  —_ — —  —— _— —— — 


CHAP. IV. 
Of Aﬀeted Thoughts. 
E. 


NTOrhing that's Aﬀected 1s cither pleaſing or agree- 

able. Aﬀcctation conſiſting no leſs in Thoughts 
than Words ; uſually ariſes from the cxceſs we aim 
at : And this Aﬀcctation of Thoughts is the worſt of 
Vices in matters of Elequence, becauſe Men ſtrive to 
avoid the others, but ſ.ck after this ; Per affefationem 
decoris corrupta ſententia. Diomed. Gramm. Lib. 2. The 
Halians are much of the humour of thoſe Women 
who love to be courted by Men, they (till wilt paint, 
tho never fo beautitul, not minding, that they would 


pleaſe 
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pleaſe better, if they ſtudied: not ſo much to pleaſe. 
Unumquodque genus cum omatur caſte pudiceque, fit il- 
luftrius : Cum fucatur, @ prelinitur, fit prefligioſu. 
Aul. Gell. No. Aztic, Lib. 7, cap. 14. Thus. the. | 
Farcwel of Armida to Renaldo is too affected :: 0 ou, 

ſays ſhe, who carry away part of my ſelf, and leave the 
other ; either take the one, or reſtore the other, ar give 
death to both. Herc's too much Art. | 


IT. 


IWorn-out Thoughts by too often repeating, pleaſe: 
no more, according to the maxim in Pluloſophy ; 
Ab aſſuetis non ſit paſſia. For inſtance, "tis common-1 
ly ſaid of Great Men, that having overcom their 
Enenues, they have overcom themſelves. Or thus,, 
{© The King has overcom Victory itſelf. 


IIL 


Trifling Thoughts, which uſually conſiſt of Punns; 
Conceits, and Equivocals, dazle only the. Vulgay, and 
1mpoſc on half-witted Perſons, who are taken Cit 
Pelf and Tinfel, They are but falſe Diamonds, 
Briſtol Stones; nothing coſts leſs, or 1s:cafter-co be. 
found ; all Zeft-Books are full of thcm, - 


Pleaſing 
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Pleaſing Thoughts ftreich'd too far, are againſt the 
Rules of Exa&tncis. © Thus Pallavicini ſays, © That 
* Seneca perfumes his Thoughts with Amber & Civer, 
* which at lengch make the head ache, tho they pleaſe 
© at firſt, Snch are Witticiſms, Annitheſes, & Apo- 
ſtrophies, ſpoken 'in the heigth of Grict- For, is it 
not ridiculous to fav at that time, * I will ive as an 
© unfortunate Monſter of Love, to whom an unwor- 
* thy Life is the only puniſhment worthy of lis 1m- 
* picty. Thc quibblcs of worthy and unworthy arc not 
proper to Tarerede's deep ſorrow. 


——— — Uu— — — __—_— 
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CHAP V. | 
Of over=Refin'd, Subtle Thoughts. 


[. 


NE would think one could not be too curions 

nor delicate, but too much every where, is V:- 

tous: Vitium eſt ubique quod nimium ef Quint. Lib. 
8, cap-3. Dclicacy of Thoughts has irs bounds, as 
well as the ſublime & vlcafing. Men over-refine tom- 
Wucs with thinki:g too nicely, and then the Thou ht 


CCI 
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degcneratcs into a ſubtiltv, which flretches beyond 
what we call Delicacy. This ſabtle Refining then 1s 
an exquiſite Aﬀectaticn, or as an /talian calls it, 4 
diſtillation of theBrain, *tis not finencſs,but oycr ſub- 
tle Refining: Words are wanting.to expreſs, Things 
ſo airy, we can ſcarce conceive. them, and nothing 
properly can explain them but Examples. Thus a 
French Poct,ſpcaking of S. MaryMagdatens Rocklays; 


Alambic lambriſse ſans diminution, 
Lambris alambique ſans interruption. 


II. 


But I inſiſt not on ſuch as this, which is plainly 1lt, 
out of too much ſubtilty ; but of theſe that ſeem 
good, and hayc ſomthing in them that is ſurpriſing 
at firſt, The ſubtle Malzezzi ſecking out the reaſon 
why Novelty is pleaſing, fays, That mankind- being 
neceſſitated ro dye,bchold not willingly decay'd things, 
which put them in mind of that unayoidable ne- 
ccllity. 

Mamertin the Emperour, 7ulian's Panegyriſt, ſpeak- 
ing of proud Emperours, who had but:contempt for 
their Subjects. They raiſe them to preferment, ſays 
he, leſt they ſhould not deſpiſe Perſons honored with 
Dignics Cl 

As 
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Hl. 


'As from over-refining to Nonſenſe there is but a 
ſtep, the paſſage 1s cafic from the one to the oth: Ir; 
and when they joyn together, *tts nothing bur bright- 
neſs and darkneſs on all fides. Thus a Span:ard 
ſays; That the Crown of Spain 1s the Suns Zediach 
on Earth. 

Again, a French Panegyriſt of the late Prince of 
Conde, ſpeaking of his Picture, thus; This Pitnre, 
which never having had a prim'd cloath, being as ſoon 
made as drawn, had his ſweat mixt with the Enemies 
Blood for Colours ; his Sword for Penſil; his Heart for 
Painter, his Deſigns for Draughts ; and himſelf for 0ri- 
ginal. Iknow not which to admire moſt, cither the 


over-Refining or the Nonſenſc. 
Theſe Thoughts muſt nceds pleaſe thoſe that love 


ſubtle Refining- 


FO 0 IE 
—— Om 


) 
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CHAP YL 
Of Obſcure Thoughts. 
I. 


TOrhing-is more contrary to plain and intclli- 


gible Thoughts than Obſcurity, which ariſcs 
chictly 
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chiefly from three Cauſes ; Firſt; : From the 'Thoneghe 

itfel, Sccondly, From the Expreſton: * Thirdlh, 

F-om Hiſtorical Circumitances; wenc) latter. camoer: 
reaſonably be excepted againit- But» bſpoak 6f:rhiat 

Obſcurity which 1s in the Thought it fclf, whereor 

there are ſome which may well be compair'd to durk 

Nights, or thick Foggs, which under from ſceing. 

Neither Orators nor Poots-deferve'to.be:ready when 

| they,make.a Myſtery of. chew. Thoughts; They ave * 
| like thoſe Women thatzgo mask'd{1nihe Srecers; ot 
hide themſelves under their Hoods, and will not be 

known ; we muſt let theqwpaſs by, and not fo much 

| as take notice of thoſe Apocaliprick, Cypher Writers. 


As. to:the other Cauſes:of Obſcuricy1in*1ogeniorrs'* 
| Works, it uſually ariſes. from brevity; for; from” 
| binding up things too.cloſe,they choak-or-itifle ther, | 
| as I may. fay ; and:.this unakes 7 awitus fo Obſcure? 
| There. are certain-Thoughts chat cannot be» utider-'*' 
ſtood without- a certaini'number of: Words---It were 
| to be wiſhed, we could impart our Thoughts with- 
out the help of Words, as Angels do ; but not being 
| pure Spirits, we are forc'd to have recourſe to Lan- 
. guage, to expreſs what we think, ' I bker nothing/bet- 

ter than to ſay AY HUngs in few em” 

C 
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we make our felves underſtood ; but the difficulty is 
to be underſtood ; and all the Art conliſts to take 
ſuch meaſures, that clearneſs; impaires not ſtrength, 
nor ſtrength clearncſs. 


IIL. 


But on the contrary ſide, the Senſe 1s often loſt in 
the abundance of Words. For, ſuch there are who 
fay nothing, tho they talk much. 


7+ Fon 


Equivocal is when the Thought has, as it were, two 
Faces, and-we know not in which ſenſe to take it; 
or are in doubt whether it be true or falſe. Thys 
Graciani ſpeaking of the Mind, favs, That the* Un... 
 derſtanding is the. King of Attributes ; meaning, that. 
It 15 the predominant Perfection in Man, Arndt be 
that- of-his Wilt knows. to make'a Satrament,: is a Srbe-. 
raign over himſelf 5 mcaning, to conceal 'the-miotigns 
of our, Hcarcy and make a Myſtery thereofto others 


is hain'd. (cif-L:mdy fay (fo) and ithporicct,? hes 3 
| ei! 
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thinks ſuch obſcure and confas'd Writers, inſtead of 
cheir Thoughts, repreſent to us the Chaos. 


— 
_——_ 


"The Cloſe. 


Frer all, to Think and Write well, 'cis not \ccnough 
to read choice, and excellent Authors. But in 
Writing we muſt have always bcforc our Eyes ſeveral 
Perſons as Witneſſes, nay,as Judges of our Thoughts. 
Thus, to avoid falſe, affefted, and blund'ring 
Thoughts, we muſt propoſe to our ſelves a Man 
of a right, natural, and ſound Underſtanding, and 
ask our ſclyves, would this ſatisfie ſuch a _ would 
this have contented. Sir Philip Sydney. 2. | 
it would riot" be” amiſs if we thought : my Lord 
Bacon, whoſe Judgment was ſo exact,that he was not 
ſatisfied with pretty things, but would have. fair and. 
good ones. 2 \ WIT 
For Noble Thouglics, we might repreſent to our 
felves Milton, whoſe Parediſe Loſt is full of ſuch. 
For pleaſing, dclicate Thoughts, our Waller ; or the 
French Yoiture.... And. as-for-clear-and"iftettigible 
| Thoughts, it would not perhaps be amiſs, to have 
In proſpect ſome Perſons not of ſo quick Underftan- 
ding, and to ſay to our ſelves fomtimes, would = 
ſuch. 
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ſuch a one underſtand my Thoughts well ? Bur 
above all, to avoid the Character of certain Perſons, 
who diſlike all Thoughts that are Natural; who 
ſeek not to adorn, but to paint Truth ; to whom 
nothing that 1s proper pleaſes : 2zid quod nihbil pro- 
rium placet. Tull. de Orar. Finally, who think 
they have no wit, but when others need much to 
underſtand them. 

, 


i... 


$ I profeſs to ſay nothing of my onn 
Stock,, ſo I have no cauſe to fear, that © 
1 am accountable for the Truth of theſe Cen; 
ſures. I think my ſelf accountable. only for. © 
the Faithfulneſs of the Quotations? which I jon 
to each Saying, My Authors thimwimay ſpeak” -- 
for themſelves, without my being utao'd to take®* 
the part of' any, or to maimain_ their Senti- 
ments, So that 'tis free for "each Reader mn». 
particular, either to become the free Cenſure + 
of theſe . Criticks with as much Authority, "us + 
they have taken to Cenſure Homer and Virgil, 
or to joju with them in their Verdifts, © © 
As theſe Fudgments of my Authors -are "nat 
t niform, ns not in one and the ſame Author, 
(-: "tis evident in Rapin himſelf ) 'tis plain, 
_ dl 6 that 


To the Reade x; 
that in ſuch a Varicty of Opinions ſome 

needs hs both from Truth a Juſtice, Ba 
this Diſcernment being above my Reach, I leave 
the Delight to the Reader himſelf to judge there- 
of : not but that now and then I give a hint 
of ivhat 7 think wore or ſs of their Autho 


- 
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Verdicts 


Verdicts of the Learned 


CONCERNING 


VIRGIL and HOMER. 


Or —— 


SECTION |, 


The Excellency and Nature of an Heroic Poem, and how 
to judge well thereof. 


is to dire Perſons of Quality, 'tis the nobleſt and moſt 

important Work of the Mind. If we conſider the Labour 

and Art about it, 'tis the moſt ſublime, the moſt ingenious, 
and the hardeſt; nay, beyond ir there's nothing richer, . or more 
magnificent to be found. A Man cannot have too much Wit to 
ks it, nor too long a Life to compleat it. All ſorts of 
Learning muſt be brought rhither in refined Abſtracts, and the 
Art to make ſuch Quinteſſences is a ſort of Chymiſtry known to 
few. Sublime Notions, and magnificent Repreſentations, which 
are not to be found in every Stall, arc the Paterns to be imploy'd 
there. The Wit which. an ZZeroic Poem requires, ought to be of 


the frff Rate of Wits, who are among us, what the Seraphim: - 
arc among the Angels. 


9 


| we conſider well the main End of an Heroic Foem, which ' 


4 


Twere then to require too much, to have the Undertakers of 
ſuch a long and laborious Fabrick, to be 7»fallible. - Hitherto 
none haye {er their hands to it, who ſtood not in nced of Par- 
don, for many things. #Zomer indeed had the Honour to work. 
therein without a DireRor and Patern ; Bur. 'ris not granted, 


that 
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that he did without Fault what he did withour Model; ſince 
he ſlumbers ſometimes according to Forace. Bonus aliquands 
dormitat Filomerus. Tho' Virgil has copied out the beſt Pallages, 
and that the Copy is more exact rhan the Original; neverthe- 
leſs we muſt acknowledge, that had he been yer more exact, he 
had ſtood in nced of no Apologies; nor had the Grammarians 
put him ſo often to the rack, to be reveng'd of the trouble he 
gives them. So that, notwithſtanding all the tranſcendent Elo» 
giums of Homer and Virgil in the Schools ; yet is the perfect 
Heroic Poet ſtill to be born, as well as the compleat Prince, or 
the perfect Caprain. 

To clear this Paradox, we mult not conſider Homer and Yir- 
-il s Poems by their Sup:rficies, Ourſide, or by Pieces, like meer 
Grammarians, as'Macrobins, Jul. Scaliger, and Ful. Urſinus have 
done; But to ſurvey well theſe great Works, we muſt fathom whar 

they havethar's molt Eijcntial ; We muſt, ſays Rapin, 
pee 19%. ſurvey all the Proportions thereof, conſider whether 

rgzl. ch, .6. ; 

all the Beaurtics are well placed, whether the Pre- 
batl: and Word. rful arc judiciouſly oblery'd ; whether the Poctic 
Licences arc not cither roo ſtrong, or ſtretcht too far; whether 
all the Decorums of good Manners and Morals are cxactly kept ; 
whether the Exprelihons are delicate and paſſionate ; whether 
all is in its place, and keeps up its due Character ; whether 
good Senſe runs thro' the whole, and whether all things are as 
they ought to be. For nothing can plcaſe unleſs ſo, according 
to the grear Principle of 2nintilian : Nihil poteſt placers quod non 
decet. This is what the Skilful conſider, and not external Or- 
naments which detain the Ignorant. 

If the Works of Zomer and Virgil were loſt, I ſhould be very 
curious to know whar orhers had ſaid of them, who had ſeen 
them. Bur ſince their Works are in our hands, to what pur- 
poſe trouble we our ſelves much, abour what Plato, Ariſtotle, 
Paterculus, Plutarch, Alian, Boſſu, and Thomaſſin have ſaid of 
them, they being no Poets? Ler us then conſider them by the 
true Rules of Heroic Pocſie, and judge of their eſſential Parts 
our ſelves. 

According to the Do@rine of Ariſtotl., Mambrunus, Rapin, 
and Rraus, an Heroic Pocm is an Imitation of an illuſtrious and 

complcat 


concerning Homsx and Vigeir. ; 


compleat Action, written in long Verſe, to ſtir up Gentlemen 
to gallant Actions with Wonder and Delight. This fort of 
Poem comprehends five main and eſſential Things. xt. The 
Action. 2. The Fable. 3. The Characters. 4- The Senti- 
ments. $5. The Expreſſion. 

The A#7ion is the Matter and Subje& of the Poem. * The 
Fable is the Form and Contrivance of that Aftion. The Cha- 
rafters are the main End and Drift of the Poem. The Senti- 
ments and the Expreſſion are neceſſary Ornaments. The Poet 
rakes the Action from the Hero, the Fable from the Rules of 
Art, the Characters from Moral Philoſophy, the Sentiments 
from Logick and good Scnſe, the Expreſſion from Grammar and 
Rhetorick. 


Secr, ll. 
The Matter or Aftion of Homer and Virgil's Poems. 


RELSE 


HE Matter of an Heroic Pocm is the Subject which the 

Poet undertakes, and propoſes to himſelf ro work upon. 
Now according to Ariſtotle, Rapin, and Boſſu, this Action ought 
to have theſe four Conditions. To be One, compleat, illuſtrious, 
and not exceeding the length of a Ycar. 1. Oye, thar is, chiefly 
performed, and in one continued ſpace of time without a per- 
fect Intermiſſion ; and moreover, {uch as cannot be divided in- 
to other whole and compleat Actions. 2. llyuſtrious, and con- 
{equently of eminent Men, and in ſome famous and important 
Matter roo, ves geſte, reeumque, ducumque. 3. Compleat , to 
which nothing is wanting of all things rhar may bring it to the 
end. 4. Of certain Length, not exceeding the ſpace of a Year, 
from the time where the Poct begins. 


Homer's Action compar d with the Rule. 


[ Whether the main Action of the lads conſiſts in the War of 
T roy, as ſome pretend with Horace, or whether in the Anger of 
Achilles, 


c« - 
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Achilles, as others with Beſſs will have it, becauſe the Death of 
Hettor ends not the War. ſince the Siege of Troy laſted a Year 
after, it is plainly defeCtive, in that 'ris liable ro be thus con- 
troverted. According to Boſſ» 'tis no AQtion at all, bur a Paſ- 
fon, and a very unjult one too, far from being /lzſfrious ; or if 
it is an Action, Fomer himſelf owns, that it was prejudicial 
both to his own Country and Party. The Action ought to have 
a Beginning, a Middle, and an End, ſays A4rifforle. But, tho' 
this Anger of Achilles has a Beginning, yet has it neither End 
nor Middle, ſays Rpin ; for 'tis diicarded, (adds the ſame Au- 
thor) by another Anger of Achill:s againſt Zefor, for the Death 
'of Patroclus : So thar there arc two Angers, the one for the loſs 
of his Friend, the other for the loſs of his Miſtreſs, and what is 
worlſt of all, the reſt of the Poem has no connexion with this 
Anger. Homey not minding it in the ſpace of 18 Books, as if 
he had forgot his own Deſign. 

The Action of the Oayſſea (continues Rapin, Comp. Flom. & 
Firg. Chap. 6.) is not more perfect, than that'of the 7lias. Ir 
begins by the Voyages of Zelemachns, and ends by thoſe of 
| Uhſſ-s. This makes Paxl Beno to ſay, that the Fable of the 0- 

dyſſza is double. In reality, concludes Rapin, one knows nor 
what to make of the firſt tour Books. A /e bien prendre, on ne 
ſeait ce qur eſt. So that neither of the Actions are One, Com- 
plcat, or Iliuſtrious. 


Virgil's Aion compar d with the Rule. 


Tho” 'ris granted by all, that the Action of the A#xris was 
equal to the greatneſs and magnificence of the Reman Empire, 
yer is it vicious, and mangled in the condition we have it, ſays 
Aamlrunus, who has writ both an Heroic Poem on Conſtantine in 
I2 Books, and a large Treatiſe of Heroic Pocſhie. And indeed, 
as to the Unity of YVirgi''s Aﬀtion, good Father Beoſſu confeſſes 
ingeniouſly, that 'tis caſter to tell whercin the Unity of the Epick 
Action conſiſts not, than to ſay in what it conſitts. Du Foem 
Epic. Book 2. Chap. 7. For {ome place the Action in the Voyage 
of Eneas, in imitation of the Oayſſea, others in the War of /taly, 
in imitation of the 11jads. 


AS 
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As to the Compleatnels of the Action, both the Scalizers, and 
after them Perrault, Paxal, des Anciens & Modern. 2. Vol. hold, 
that Virgil's Action is not compleat nor finiſht ; and all rhe 
Ancients held, adds Foſ:ph Scaliger, that Virgil intended 2.4 
Books in imitation of Z/omrr, But being prevented by death, 
he therefore ordered his /Z»eis to be burnt, (i/ it ad ignzs) know- 
ing it to be bur a Piece of a great Work, unfiniſhed, as the un- 
finiſhr Verſes alſo demonſtrate. This made Maphens Yegio add a 
thirteenth Book to the A#neis. 

I cannot endure, ſays Perrault (in the fore-mentioned place) 
that Yirgil's Ancis ſhould end at the Death of Turns. *'Tis 
true, that by his death and that of Amata, great Obſtacles are 
remov'd, yet is not 7Eneas ſettled King of the Latines. The 
Reader cannot be fully ſatisfied, to behold the Affairs of Anas 
at a ſtand in fo fair a progreſs. He wants ro ſee him marry 
Lavinia, and by that means take poſſeſſion of the Kingdom of 
the Latines, without which one may juſtly queſtion whether it 
eyer came to pals. This Marriage would only have compleat- 
ed what is but yet begun ; it had ſctled the Foundation of the 
Roman Empire, which is the main Action of the Poem. Thus 
then, tho' YVirgil's /En:is has a Beginning, and a Middle, yer 
wants it ſtill an End, to compleat the Action. 


_—— 
a 


Secrt. II. 
The Form and Contrivance of Virgil and Homer's Fable. 


RELE TE 
f þ HE Fable, according to Arifotle, is the chief thing in 


an Heroic Poem, is the Soul, uyy an41 toundation there» 

of, is the Principle which gives, as it were, Life, and moves 
all che Springs of that Engine. This Fable and Contrivance 
conſiſts chietiy in three Points. 1. In the Orderly Narration of 
the chief Attion, and of all the Materials that make ir up : 
And this Order is twofold, Natural, or Artificial, beginning by 
the Middle. 2. In the exact proportion of the Probable and 
B Wonderful, 
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| Wonderful, whereof the firſt makes it worthy of Belief, and the 
next of Admiration. 3. In the marſhalling and coherence of 
the Epiſod:s or by-Hiſtories, with the chict Action. 


Homer's Fall: compar'd with the Rl. 


t. Tho' Halicarnaſſens, Opuſe. Critic. commends 77om:y chiefly 
for his Fable, yer ({ays Rapin,Compariſ. Ch. 6.) Homer manages (0 
ligric the 'robable, and ftretches fo far the Wonderful, out of too 
great a deſire to raiſe always Admiration, that he leaycs no- 
thing to be done, neither by Reaſon, nor Paſſion, no nor by 
Nature, bur all is done by Machines. The Gods are imploy'd 
upon all occaſions, without the leaſt regard either ro their 
Rank, or to the peace and tranquillity of their Condition , per 
ambages Deorumque miniſteria. Stat. | 

If Priamus has loſt Hefor, Fove muſt nceds (end the Goddeſs 
Tris his Meſlenger, to admoniſh him to take care of the Corps 
of his Son, and to redeem it from Achilles. This Father {© 
tender of his Son, could not he think of it himſelf > Bur muſt 
have a Machine to pur him in mind that he is a Father. Mercury 
becomes Priamus his Coachman, to bring him to Achilles to de- 
ſire the Body. of his Son. And to prevent the danger of 3traglers 
coming to. the Camp of the Greeks, M-rcury caſts them all aſleep, 
and prepares the heart of Achilles by ſome feelings of compaſſion ; 
nay Zhetis, Achilles's Mother, works upon him alſo, by the ore 
der of Jove. Thus Homer diſpoles of the Gods, as of ſo many 
Perſonages of the Stage. 

2. As to the mixture of Fpiſedes with the chicf Aion, they 
are forced and unnatural. Homer begins his Oayſſea, which is 
his beſt Poem, ſays Rapin again, by an Epiſcd. of four Books. 
He ſtrays from his Matter, a!moſt before he is entcr'd into it ; 
and to make a regular Building, he begins by a picce our of the 
Work. On ne ſcait ce que ceſt, ſays Rapin 

3- Whar Relation has the Wound which Djomedcs gave to 
Mars, tothe anger of Achilles > Fomer enlarges much on this 
Adventure in the fifth Book of his 7[tads. Mars who weep like 
2 C hild, comes and makes his complaint to Feve, who {martly 
ers lym. Yet Fon the DoQtor of the Gods is call'd to _ 

um, 


I eee 
— — 


concerning Homer and Vikert. *z 
him, and the Poet who likes this Paſſage, ſtretches ic too far. 
He trifles thereupon, and one would pity him, bur that we are 
prepoſicſs'd with the greatneſs of his Genius. 

4- Homer's Compariſons are cold and forced, but never Ex- 
cellent, ſays Perrault, Was there ever any thing fo ridiculous, as 
to compare Ajax in the midſt of a bloody Battle, to an Aſs gr 
ting in Corn > And his Deſcriptions are both too frequent, and 
ro00 long. 


Virgil's Fable compar'd with the Rule. 


Tho' Monſicur Segrats in his Preface to the /Zneis, maintains, 
that the prime beauty of that Poem conſiſts in the wonderful 
Narration, nevertheleis Perrault boldly ſpeaks thus : | Parallel of 
Ancient and Modern.) 1 believe that all Men of Senſe, and that 
are Impartial, will think with me; That the Adventure of the 
Wooden Horle in the ſecond Book inſtar montis equum, is the 
molt childiſh parr of all the Anzis. Whar! a City which had 
withſtood all the Arts of Greece for the ſpace of ten Years, lets 
herſelf be taken in one Night by a Stalking-Horſe! Virgil un- 
derſtood ill ir ſeems the temper of Ulyſſes, to think he would 
ſhut himſelfup in that Engine; he was too crafty to do it : And 
this old Rook, whoſe Wiles are {o cry'd up by Antiquity, had 
better devices how to take Cities. Yet, if we believe Virgil, 
Queen Dido was charm'd with the Story of the Wooden Horſe, 
and ſo might any Cook-Maid with the Boys and Pedants in 
the Schools: But never can prove cither Probable or Wonderful 
to any Man of Senſe. 

2. Peletier, in his Poetic Art, ſays ; that there are in Firgil's 
FEneis great number of faults againſt Probability, and molt of 
them needleſs too, where he has placed them. What more im- 
probable, than the Golden Bough in the ſixth of the ers, 


—— Latet arbore opaca 
k Aureus, & faoliis & lento vimine Rams. 


Whar again more incredible, than the Twigs that ſprang ont of 
Pelydorws, in the third Book? 
B 2 Fort 
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Forte fuit : = Tumulus, quo cornea ſumma 
Vireulta, &c 


Are Don 9uixot's Windmills (turn'd into Gyants in his Brain) 
more ridiculous and childiſh, than the meramorpholing of #- 
neas's Ship and whole Fleet into Sea-Nymphs ? in the gth. Book. 


Flinc Virgeinee 
Readuntur totidem facies pontoque feruntur, 
Laue prius erate ſteterant ad littora prore. 


3- But ſays again Perrault in his Parallel, how comes N-ptun: 


to threaten fo teverely the poor harmleſs Wind Zephyrss, for 
the Storm in the firſt Book ? 


Furum ad ſe Zephyrumque vocat, Fc. 
Pnos Eeo, Oe. 


Whit ſhare had he in that Tempeſt? He that has not the force 
to beat down a Tulip, how could he {well up the Sea? He is 
the Ladies favourite, and ſcarce can ruifle a rowring Commode. 

4: As.to Virgil's Fpiſod:s, Father Rapin in his R-fl Fions on 
Po:fie, finds faults with the exceſſive length of the Fp:ſod abour 
the taking of 7roy, which contains two whole Books. the (e- 
cond and third of the Poem, (carce pardonable, fays he, becauſe 
they hold out a whole Night. I queſtion not bur good Queen 
Dido yawn'd often all the time, art the Story of Eneas's Ad- 
ventures ; and that's an Obſervation, adc's Yerrault, which Yi 
gil's Commentators have pals'd by in filence. 

But all Authors have oblerved rwo conſiderable Faults of 
Achroniſm and Sland'r in that Friſod of Dido in the fourth Book. 
By the nirlt of falſe Chronelozy, he makes that Princeſs Elder by 
300 Years than in reality ſhe was. By the ather of Scandal, he 
has diſgrac'd the: moſt Ditcrcer and Vertuous Princeſs of her 
Age, as all Hiſtorians, Poets, and Fathers agree, witneſs this 
Epigram of Auſonins in Sraliger, 


Invida 
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Invida cur in me ftimulaſti Muſs Maronem, 
Fingeret ut in me damna pudicitie, &c. 


AnJ thus has — her Reputation in the Mind of all 
Poiteriry. This is both a baſe and unpar-.onable Faultin Virgil, 
to raiſe the Glory of the Romans, by ruining the good Name of 
a Woman, the Ornament of her Sex ; becaaſe forſooth ſhe was 
the Foundrels of an ho!lile Ciry. 


Secrt. IV. 


Homer and Virgil's Chara#-rs of their Hero's, which is the 
End of Epick Poeſie. 


RULE II 


HE end of Heroic Poeſie being to give Inſtructions By 

Examples to Perlons of Quality, the Characters of Ver- 
tues and Vices mu!t be. carcfully drawn ; the CharaQers of Yer- 
tu's, Wiſdom, Courage, Piciy. Temperance, Patience, c. to 
embrace them : and the Charaters of Yices; Atheiſm, Anger, 
Drunkennets, Gamirg, Lult, &c. ro avoid them. As then 
Heroic Virtue (according ro. Ari//o:1l» in his Ethicls) is made 
up of all Virtues fo the Character of an Hero-muſt be made up 
Three Virtucs art leait ſays Beſſv. The Firſt makes up his Cha- 
raQteriſtical and Conſiant Virtue ; as Firty in AEncas, and Pru- 
dence in Ulyſcs, to diſtinguiſh them p ainly and art firſt ſight from 
the other Hero's. The Secondary Virtuzs -are only ornamen- 
tal, as Friendſhip .in Achill ss The Third is Yalowr, which is: 
neceſſary and common to all Heroes. 


Homers Chara&ers compar:d with the Rulr, 
Tho' F7erace thinks Fomer fitter to teach Morals to Mankind 
than the Fhilolophers of old; 


Drnice 
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Luicquid fit pulchram, quid twrpe, quid atile, quid non, 
Plenius & melins Chryfippo & Crantore dicit. 


And tho” Ger. Jo. Yoſſins de nat. Portic. Cap. yg. is of the fame 

Mind; yet Rapin, who ſeems to have examined better Homer's 

. 200d and bad Qualities, both in his Reflexions on Porſie, and 
tis Compariſon of Homer and Virgil, pretends that Fomey has not 
kept the Characters of his Heros:, nor their Manners in a duc 
Decorum. And indeed, Zomer, adds he, repreſents to us hard 
and cruel Fathers, weak and paſſionate Heros, he might have 
added clowniſh and butcherly ones; wretched, reſtleſs, quarrel- 
ſom Gods who cannot endure cach other. 

Ariſtotle in his Foctick Art, wills that the Images and Chara- 
ers which the Poet makes, repreſent Perſons nor ſuch as they 
really are, but ſuch as they ought to be, yer the Charater of 
Achilles the chief Hero ſeems ill drawn. For as ZZorace obſeryes, 
tho' Achilles is valiant, yet is he cholerick, fierce, violent, in- 
Juſt, he flights the Laws, and puts all his Reaſon in the Sword 


he bears by his ſide. 


Impizer, iracundss, inexorabilis, acer, 
Fara negat fibi nata, nihil non arrogat armis. 


Moreover he is cruel to the Corps of Heer, even to delight 
in Revenge over it, and by an Avarice without Example, ells 
to an afflicted Father the Body of his Son. Finally, this Hero 
of E7om:r, of ſo great a Name, and fo cry'd up in all Ages, is 
an Abſtract of imperfeion and Defaults, ce Feros eft un at rege 
d' imperfeitions & de d:fauts, ſays Rapin, Parallel of Hom. & Virg. 
c. 4. Tully himſelf ſpeaks againſt Achilles's inhuman dealing with 
the Corps of Hettor, Trahit Heftorem ad currum religatum Achil- 
les, lacerari eum & ſentire, credo, putat, & ulciſcitur, ut fibi vi- 
d:trr. Orat. Tuſc. Lib. xz. What again can be more unworthy 
of a Hero, than Achilles Zeal againit rhe Flies abour rhe Wounds 
of Patroclys his Friend 2 Lib. 19. 7liad. 

I ſpeak not of the other Heros of the 7l;iad, where Kings and 


Princes do one another all fort of baſe Injuries like Porters, 
| where 
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where Achilles calls King Agamemnen drunken Sor. and impu- 
cent Dog's-face. ''Tis nor poſſible that chicf Officers were ſo 
brutiſh as to do ſo: or if that hapned, they are Manners too in- 
decent to be pur into an Heroic Poem, where things ought to 
be placed, for the Inſtruction of young Gentlemen. Yet, to 
hcar with what reſpe& good Father BÞſſ« ſpeaks ofthe /liads, one 
wou'd think he made a Commentary on holy Scripture. 

[ paſs ro the O4fſea, ſays Perrault in his Parallel, where Ulyſſes is 
ſucha Medly of Prudence and Knavery, of Heroic and Mean: 
ncfs. that 'tis almoſt impoſlible ro define it well. This Prince 
whom Zoey (ets forth as a Patern of Wiſdom, lets himſelf be 
made drunk by the Pheacians, for which the Poet is blamed 
both by Ariſtotle and Phileſtratus, Bur what Extravagance in 
this perfe&tly wiſe Man, to forget fo ſoon his Wife, ſo virtuous 
a Princeſs, and his Son who was ſodear to him, to ſtay ſolong 
with Calypſo a Jilt, and run after Circ: the famous Sorcereſs. Had 
then Flemer drawn well Ulyſſ:s CharaQter, we need not be at a 
ſtand to know whether he was an honeſt Man, or a Knave. 

2. As to the Characters of F7omer's Gods, this Poer attributes 
to them criminal Actions, whereof none are capable bur the moſt 
wicked amongſt Men, ſays Plato in Lib. 2. & 3. d: Legitus. Tully 
alſo blames Z/omer for giving to Gods the Imperfetions of Men, 
wiſhing rather that he had given to. Men ſome of the excellent 
Qualitications of the Gods, Humana ad Deos transferebat, Dijvins . 
mallem ad nos. 


Virgil's Chara&ers compar d with the Rule. 


The main and conſtant Character of AZn:as being Fi-ty, ſays 
B:ſſu : Whar had that Piety of Father z2a5 to do in the Cave 
with Dido Queen of Carthage? ſays Perranlt, [Parallel of Ancient 
and Modern.) Avery homely Room to court a Lady in. Nay 
his pretend-d Picty at cyery turn, may be ſtiled Superſtition, and 
make him rather paſs tor the Founder of a Religious Order, than - 
of the Reman Empire. 2. neas his Secondary fort of Orna- 
mental Qualifications are Tears and Pity: bur who is able to en- 
dure his briny Tears at every Moment, nay Twice or Thrice 
in the {ame Page, and again Four Times in a Dozen Lines, eſpe- 

cially. 
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cially in the Firſt, Sixth, and Eleventh Books : He weeps at the 
—_ of PiQtures, which repreſent the Adventures-of the Siege 
ot 7 roy. 


Conſtitit & lacrymans mo 
I. Book. < Sunt lacryme rerum —— 
Agnoſcit lacrymans 


And not only his Eyes water and ſhed ſome drops of Tears, 
as the Love of his Country may draw from a Native ; but he is 
all in a Bath of Tears, attended with heavy Sighs and Groans : 


Multa gemens, largequ: hamefat fiumine vultum. 


This continual blubbring on the ſame Account, is nor proper 
to the Sorrow of that Nature. He weeps at the parting from 
Aceſtes : lacrymans commendat Aceſtes ; and at the drowning of 
P-lirarus his Pilot; nay Virgil begins his Sixth Book with his 
Hero's weeping ; Sic fatwr lacrymans, when he ſees Dido in Hell, 
as aiſo for his Wife Crenſz, and likewiſe for Prince Pallas. 


Lacrymis ira fatur alortis. 
bo Book Fe ul deflevit. 


Spargitur & tellus lacrymis, ſpargantur & arma. 


And upon ſundry other Occaſions, where ſuch exceſſive tender- 
neſs becomes not either a Hero, or his Army. There never was 
as | think, ſuch a weeping, blubbring, ſighing, groaning, nay 
bawling Hero in all Hiſtory. mplevi clamore wias, ays he of 
himſelf. 
But what is yet more intolerable in a Hero, are Anas fre- 
vent Frights and Fears, Tremblings and cold Swears, upon all 
ſaddain and unexpeRed Accidents. Ar the very firſt beginning 
we find him ſeiz'd with a great fright in a Storm art Sca, wherein 
he ſhakes for fear. 


Extemplo ZEnce ſoluuntar frigore membra. 


Ingemuit. — 


In 


% 
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In the ſecond and third Book, he is frighted with Spirits , at 
the Viſion of which he ſays of himſelf: 


Ollupui ſteteruntque Come, & vox faucitus hefit. 

Tum vero ancipiti mentem formidine preſſus 

Obſtupui, fteteruntque Come, & vox faucibus heſit. 
Mihi f auger horror 

Membra quatit geliduſque coit formidine ſanguis. 

Tum gelidus toto manabat corpore ſudor. 


Another bur Yirgil would have given Courage to his Hero, 
would have made kim bold, and undaunted at the Fury of the 
Winds : and whilſt vulgar Souls are dejeted, he ſhould have 
ſhew'd Courage above all Dangers; Nevertheleſs che Poet ex- 
poſes to the fight of the Trojans an Hero half dead -for fear. 
Theſe Tears and Frights might be excuſable in his Son Aſcaniz;, 
becauſe a Child, but Areas muſt not be fo Childiſh. No, this 
aptneſs to Start and Tremble upon all occaſions, ſeems not He- 
roic, nor to become the Founder of the Roman Empire, and the 
Father of all the Ceſars. 

And as for the Courage of Axeas, it may be allo juſtly que- 
ſtion'd from his way of cloſing the main Action of the Poem: 
I mean, his fighting with, and killing 7arnmus. Nor is the Va- 
lour of 7#rms more evident: For, when Turnus ſaw all the 
. Eyes of the Latines bent upon him, to decide the War by a 
nary with /Zzeas, he brayely anſwers their expeRation ar firſt, 

aying : 

ho —Zac Dardaninm dextra ſub Tartara mittam. 

— —-Neftro dirimatur ſangwine bellum. 


But when, the next day, they came to agree upon the Condi- 
tions of the Fight, how alter'd is 7»rnus already! He is de- 
jeed both in Mind and Body, his Eyes are ſunk into his 
Head, and his Countenance is pale. 


Tnc:ſſu tacito pregreſſus demi(ſo Inmine Turns, 
Tabenteſque gene, & juvenili in corpore pallor, 


C re 
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£o that he caus'd the Latines to pity him. 


mmm 7 urni fortem miſcrantur iniquam. 


Tho' 'tis not /jr2il's buſineſs ro commend much 71rnus, yet 
ought he to look to the Credic of his Hero, who can reap no 
Honour, by fighting with fuch a Cowardly Adyerlary. Bur ler 
us {ce further. 

[n the Fight the Sword of Turnus breaks. 


— 


— perfidus enſis 
Frangitur: ——— — a mm <n—_—_ 


Then 7arzus runs away, and ZZ£necas follows him. Turns calls 
for a better Sword, but ZExeas threatens Death to any that ſhall 
bring one. 

ZEncas mortem minatur. 


Neither of them Act like Heros, but both Cowardly ; and 
ZEneas the more balcly of the two, becauſe Arm'd Cap-a-pre ; 
nevertheleſs 7urnus gets an Heavenly Sword at laſt. Now who 
will not expe {ome gallant Action done with it by this King 
of the Ratilians ? and what can that Atchievement poſlibly be 2 
Why truly, as if void of all Senſe and Underſtanding, ſays 
Ruzns : Bone, ret «que mentis expertem, he fairly puts up this 
miraculous Sword, and takes up a huge, huge Land-mark Stone, 
which twelye other ſtrong Men were not able to lift up: 


—— Sax circuit ns, 
Saxum antiquum 1mgens, 
Limes agro poſitus, 
Vix illud lefti bis ſex cervice ſubirent. 


-_—— — —— - 
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Turnus dares not Fight Z£»eas hand to hand, bur Aſſaults him at 
2 diſtance. 

Bur /Z#xeas eaſily declining the unwieldy Stone, run 7urnus 
into the Thigh, who falling down difarm'd, begg'd Quarter ; 
yer /En-as kills him, tho' he conjures 7/Exeas to grant him Life, 
by the yery Ghoſt of his Father Anchiſes. — Miſeri 
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—— Miferi te fi qua parentis 
Tangere cya poteſt, oro, Dauni miſerere ſeneite. 


Tho' he owns him to be Victorious, and reſigns up to him La- 
vinia for Wife, Viciſti, tua eff Lavinia coniux, but all Intreatics 
arc vain to a Cowardly Adverſary. I know that the Death of 
Turnus is neceſſary to compleat the Action, in cale Yirgil in- 
tended to cloſe at the Death of 7»rnns, which many deny. Bur 
then he ſhould have brought it {o about, as not to deſtroy rhe 
Character which he had given to AXzeas. 

Here, Virgil ſhews great want of Judgment both in the Cha- 
raters of his two chief Heroes, as well as in the cloſe of the 
main Action. A judicious Heroic Poet would rather have made 
ZEneas lightly arm'd, and yet have triumph'd over his Adverſa- 
ry, arm'd Cap-a-pze. What a pretty thing it is to {ee Anas pur- 
ſuc Trans, who runs away as a Child, at the apprehenſion of a 
Spirit; nay, threatens to kill any rhar ſhall help 7ur-us to a 
Sword ; thus waving to fight with an armed Man, when he him- 
{elf is clad with an Armour wrought by /7”lcan; thus. he declares 
for a Victory obtain'd not by Valour, but by Chance and Ad- 
vantage. I thought one could not oppoſe to Hero's, Enemies 
too dreadful : and I have ever heard, that noughrt but an obſti- 
nate Fight could gain a glorious Victory. On the other fide, 
why docs Firgil make 7urnus throw fuch a huge valt Stone 2? 
was he to fell Gyants 2 Had he the terror of the World to fight 
againſt 2 For, Turnns it {cems is but a ”yzmy before Hercules. 

If. As to the Characters of Yirzil's Gods call'd Heavenly Ma- 
chines : whata prepoſterous Perſonage Virgil makes Juno att all 
along the Pocm ; bur eſpecially in the firſt Book. She has heard, 
andierat, pretends Virgil, (as if ſhe knew not but by hear-lay : ) 
That Afzeas was to icttle in /taly, and there found an Empire, 
which ſhould deſtroy her dearly beloved Carthage, Tyrias olim 
que everteret Arces ; To prevent this, She with Godlike Charity, 
relolyes to deſtroy the 7rojans, ſaying to Eolus : 


ſul m:rſas obrue puppas, 
m—— Ft disjice corpora ponte. 
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Is it poſſible the Gods can be ſo Angry? And indeed, do not 
you think that J«xo grows a little too hot ? 

I eyer thought nothing impoſlible to the Gods : bur it pleas'd 
not the Poer to give her cither Power or Credit, bur only much 
Paſſion and Malice to deſtroy diſtreſſed Perſons, if ſhe can. What 
a prepoſterous Sight to behold the Wife of Fove in a petitioning 
Condition to Eolus, and (o —_—_ of a Denial, that ſhe 
proffers him one of her faireſt Nymphs Dejopeia for a Reward. 
What would not a God do for ſuch a dainty picce of Beauty |! 
Whereupon the 770jan Fleet had unavoidably periſh'd, had not 
the God Neptune peep'd out of the Pool, and left Juno vext with 
Shame ; ſo little Correſpondence is there between Y7rgil's Gods. 

Again, continues Perraxlt, is it a thing proper for Yezus, to 
intreat her Husband Ylcaz to make av Armour for #reas her 
Baſtard by Anchiſes 2 to my thinking 'tis a very impudent Peti- 
tion. Her Infidelity to her Husband ſeems ſomething leſs offen- 
five, than the Impudence of this Suit. | 

The cloſe of the main Action of the /Zxeis, ends allo by a 
Machine, which utterly eclipſes all the Glory thereof, and there- 
fore forbid by Ariſtotle. For, whilſt 7Turms and Areas are 
fighting, ove ſends down ſuch an horrid Fary, that ſhe was 
able to fright not only a.Man, but even whole Ciries, totas ter» 
ritat urbes. Now this curſed Fury flew to and fro before the 
eyes of 7urnus, and flapt ſo hard his Shield with her Wings, 
x 20 a ſudden fear ſciz'd on the young Prince. 


ArretFeque horrore come, & vox faucibus heſit. 


Which made 7urnus reply thus to Areas, who baſely inſulted 
over him. 


Non me tua fervida terrent 
Ditta, ferox : Dii me terrent, & Fupiter ho#is. 


So that King . Tarnus is rather-frighted out of his Wits , and 
overcome by Fove himlclf, chan Conquer'd by AZeas. 

Could not /Ezeas the main Hero of the Poem, fight with 
Turnus alone ? Man to Man, King to King, Hero ro Hero! Ne 
Hercules quidem contra duos; much leisthan young Tarps, againſt 

the 
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the thundring God, an horrid galtly Fary L and a conquering 
Hero. Thus 1s the pretended main Action ſpoiled ia ſundry re 
{pects. 
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Secr, V. 
Homer and Virgil's Sentiments in their Poems. 
RULE IV. 


" TEroic Sentiments conſiſt in giving to cach Perſon ſuch 

Speeches, Actions, Manners and AﬀeCtions, as are pro- 

per to their Age, Condition and other Circumſtances, They 

muſt be 1. 7r#e and Exad; for, Truth is the yery Soul of che 

Thought or Sentiment, 2. Noble, Sublime and Strong, to raiſe 

Admiration.: 3. Pleafing, which fprings from agreeable Objects. 
4. F lain from all Obſcurity. 


Homer's Sentiments compar d to the Rule. 


Tho', both Zonginus in his Treatiſe of Sublime, and Rapin in 
his Compar. of Hom. and Yirg. c. 12. agree, That Homer is al- 
ways noble in his Sentiment, as well as in his Expreſſion ; yet, as 
if the latrer had ſorgot himſelf, he ſaid before Chap 8. That Flo- 
mer's Sentiments are never ſo beautiful as his Diſcourſes; be- 
cauſe he minded not fo much to think well, as to ſpeak well. 
One cannot deny but that his Perſonages ſpeak well ; yet, for 
the moſt part their Scentiments are unworthy of their Cha- 
racers. Thus, 

In the Ninth Book of the //iads, Agamemnon complaining to 
Neſtor about the Abſence of Achilles, Neftor tells him, that he 
will give him incomparable good Counſel; and that. never any 
Man ſince the world ſtood, gave fo-wile and excellent. But a 
Man fo wiſe ought to be more modeſt : Yet the Counſel he 
gives, adds Rapin,is no great Matter; fince it amounts only ro 
pacifie Achilles, ro make him Satisfaction, and ſo get him to re- 
_ to the Camp ; which any ordinary Capacity might bave 
aid. 
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Again, continues the ſame Critick, Antilochnus, Neftor's Son, in 
the 23. Book of the /liads, ſpeaks (eriouſly ro his Horſes, has a 
formal Diſcourſe with them, and conjures them to do their ut- 
moſt to overcome Menelaus and Diom:d:s in the Courle and Ra- 
ces run, for the Death of Patroclns, 

Becauſe, ſays thistrifling Orator, his Father will either (ell 
them, or cut their Throats, if they do otherwile. 

Perranlt, Parallelle Compar. of Hom. and Virg. Tom. 2. relates 
abundance of ridiculous and comical Sentiments, wherewith 
old Hemey has ſtuft his Two Poems. Thus our celebrated Poer 
ſays in the firſt ofhis /ljads, rhat when it thunders, Jove beats his 
Dam; as when itrains and the Sun ſhines at once, Children ſay, 
the Devil beats his. This ſeems little worthy cither of the God 
or the Poet, 

In the 4th Book, a Shepherd comparing the Beauty of his 
Miſtreſs, ſays, She is like te the flowers of a Meadow, which 
feed Cows very Fat, which give Milk very White, whereof they 
make excellent Cheeles. 

Homer compares Ulyſſes turning in his bed, and not being able 
to ſleep, to a Gut-pudding or Sawſage broyling on a Gridiron. 
Is this worthy of the florid, copious, majeſtick, nay divinc 
Homer. 

In the 4th Book, our great Poct telling how Menelins was 
wounded in his white Thigh, ſays, 7he black Blood came out of 
his Wound, as when 4 Meonian or Carian Woman dy:s Foory into 
Porple ; to make Boſſes or Studs to Bridl:s of Horſes. This Ivory 
i in her Cham':r, and ſcucral Knizhts would gladly have it ; tut thiy 
heep fer th: Kinr this Ornament, which is honorabl: toth to th: 
Forſ: and th: Rider. The beginning of this Comparilon is truc 
and excellent; for, nothing reſembles betrer to Blood on a fair 
Skin, than Purple on Ivory : Bur all the reſt is meer Stuft and 
Nonſenſe. Merhinks this Compariſon is made up of Three or 
Four Colours; and when ended, I know not where I am, nor 
how I find fny ſelf with theſe Boſles, Kings and Knights in a 
Mconian Woman's Cloſer, by the occaſion of a Wounded Man's 
Thigh. 

Caſe Lib. 3. Prince Telemachns, having put on his fine Shoes, 


he calls his Council, wherein he repreſents to them, that the 
Suiters 
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Suiters of his Mother eat up his fat Oxen, Sheep and Goats ; 
that he valu'd it not, if ſuch as they of his Council cat them ; 
becauſe he knew they would pay him well, which is not to be 
expeted from ſuch Gallants : and all this he ſays weeping. 
What Meanneſs, what Poverty ! both in the Poet and the Prince 
he ſpcaks of. 

But the whole Sixth Book of the Oayſſea is a dainty Diſh of 
Mirth, from one end to the other; where the Princeſs Nanfrca 
Daughter to King Alcineus, goes to the River to waſh and buck 
the Cloaths, both of her Father and Three Brothers, alledging 
that the King ſhould have clean Linnen at leaſt when he wenr 
to Council. Ulyſ:s awakened at the noiſe of theſe Landreſles, 
came naked to Nau/ica, holding only a leafy Bough before him 
to hide his nakedneſls. And thus they both went on talking 
together to the King's Palace, where they found the Queen ſit- 
ting on the ground in the Chimney-corner, and ſpinning by the. 
light of the fire. There was allo King Alcinexs fitting in his 
Chairlike a God, that ſets himſelf ro drink, fays Z7omer. Then. 
the King asked Ulyſſes what his Name was, for Every one has a. 
Name, adds gravely that Prince ; and during that Supper, he. 
made a long Diſcourſe ro Ulyſes, wherein I will ſuppole there. 
is Senſe, yet I ſcenone. But Ulyſſes defired the King to let him 
cat his Victuals quietly, for he was indeed hungry, not being a 
God, ſaid he. Yer was Clyſes better bred than to eat up all, 
bur nobly carved a Raſher of Bacon, and gave it to the Piper 
behind him. When we are paſt Twelve years of Ape, can one 
delight in {uch Tales of ridiculous Heros, like, or more clown-- 
iſh than our common Farmers? "Twere an'endleſs buſineſs ro- 
reckon up all. 


Virgil's Sentiments compared with the Rule. 


Tho' irgil is not liable to ſo many. Weakneſſes inthis Point- 
as Homer, yet he forgets himlelf ſometimes, and falls now and 
then from his ulual Heroic Gravity. W hat think you ofthis Ob- 
{ervation which 4/c1nius makes in eating his Luncheon of Bread, 
on which was his Mcat: Ah! we have cat up our Tables: Book , 
7, V. I16. 

Hens! 
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Feus ! etiam wmenſus conſumimus, inquit Tulas. 


By which Oracle Znzas knew they were attheend of their Trou- 
bles. Is this Diſcovery grave enough for a Poem as lofty as is 
the Zncis? Neither can the Father forbear from ſhewing his 
Approbation of this his Sons unridling ſo well the Harpy Celeno's 
Prophecy in the 3d Book of eating their Tables, 


Thitis Italiam —— — 
Sed non ante datam cingetis meanibus urbem, 
Duam vos dira fames ——— ——— 


Ambeſas ſubigat malis abſumere menſas. 257. 


I know the ancient Auguries were held as very ſcrious things 
by the Heathens: Bur methinks the reſolving thus thedifficulry, 
is little fo. 

2. Bur nothing betrays more either the meanneſs of Yirgil's 
Sentiments, or the barrenneſs of his Invention, than the ſneak- 
ing arrival of the Trojans at Carthage, in the x. Book, whether 
of Aneas himſelf, or of his other thief Officers, Anthens, Serge- 
ſtus, Clears, or the great 7lioneus, who all come in begging 
Addreſles to Queen Dia 


Troes te miſeri oramus 


Proteſting that they landed not to prey in her Country, in an 
hoſtile Manner as tes; becauſe, ſay they, our Pride and 
Courage are quite dejected. | 


propius res aſpice noſtras. 


Non ea vis animo, nec tanta ſuperbia vittis. 


A Poet of more generous Sentiments, would rather have 
brought them (with flying Colours)to Carthage, by making them 
accidentally neceſlary ro rhat Queen, at their landing ; either by 
reſcuing her from the raviſhing hands of King Jarbas a neigh- 
bouring Prince, whom ſhe had often baffled in his Pretenſions, 
or from the Danger of ſome furious Lion (frequent in thoſe parts) 
as ſhe is taking the Air; or any other nobler way, to engage 
Queen Di&do's Kindneſs ro them. : 

ut 
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But if theſe ſhipwrackt Banaitti came ſheakingly to Carthage, 
they go from it as unthankfully. Queen Dido out of a Royal 
Generoſity opens to them her Ports, admits Z27eas into her Pa- 
lace, repairs his _ and heaps upon him all ſorrs of Benefits. 
But, when the perfidious 770jan is recruited, his Fleet fitted up, 
and had got from this generous Princeſs what he could, then he 
baſely forſakes her ; and under pretence of a Viſion, he tells 
her, 'ris by the Will of the Gods thar he departs. 


Interpres Drouum — — 
celeres manaata per auras. 


Detalit. 


A gallant Man would not have believed fo lightly on the 
Truth of an Apparition. 

Scarce had Mercury ended his Meſſage, bur he takes leave of 
the Queen. I know, ſays he, great Princeſs, how much I am be- 
holden to you, and it ſhall neyer eſcape my Memory; and were 
not I forc'd to obey the Gods who call me to /taly; If I could 
diſpoſe of my own ſelf---- What think ye he would do'? admire 
how well he plays the Gallant ; doubtleſs ſtay at Carthage, and 
live with Dido: but no ſuch thing : T would go adds he, to repair 
the Ruines of 7roy, and reſtore the Throne of Priamus: + 


Urbem Trojanam primum, dulceſque meorum 
Reliquias colerem, Priami, &C, ————= 


Was there ever ſeen ſuch a cold parting from a Miſtreſs ſince the 
days of Virgil > Did ever any Man of Wir expreſs ſuch flat Sen- 
timents on {uch a tender Occaſion? 

3- May not we alſo reckon among Yirgil's Sentiments, the 
moral Reflexion of Mezentius to his Horſe Rhebe? O Rhebe, we 
«7570 wag long, if any thing can be ſaid tq be long liv'd to mor- 
tal Men, 


Rhebe diu, res fi qua aiu mortalibus ulla eft, 
I"ixtmus. 
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The Sentence is both good and moral, but I know not why 
King Mezentius makes it to his Horſe, as to a rational Creature. 
'Tis good Doctrine loſt, unleſs this Horſe was deſcended in a di- 
ret line from Pegaſus, and had more reaſon than others. 

4. What a {welling Vanity does V7r7il put into the Mouth of 
ZEneas, when being near Carthage, and asked who he was 2 He 
moſt ridiculouſly anſwers, | 


Sum pius /Encas fama ſuper ethera notus. 


This is not becoming in bis own Mouth, no more than what he 
ſaid ro Lavſus : Comfort your felf in your Misfortune : you. dy 
by the hand of great AEncas. YEnce magni dextra cadis. Such 
proud Sentiments of himſelf, mixt with his Bigotry , are, bc- 
yond any we can make. 

5. Tinſiſt not on his comparing the Beauty of Aſcanius to a 
piece of ivory ſet in Box ; nor a Queen angry, to a Top which 
Children whip ia a Porch : with ſome few Pedantick Notes and 


Conceits of Wit, 


Num capti potuere capi? mum. incenſa cremavit ? 


_ mo 


S8crt. VI. 


Homer and Virgil's Style and Expreſſwn. 
53 Jy Wa. # 


| F Eroic Expreſſion, .which is the manner of ſetting forth no- 
- & ble Sentiments, ought to have theſe Conditions; 1. To 
be Proper and Pure. 2. Plain and Clear. 3. Splendid and Lofty. 
+ Numerous and Sounding. To which may be added a 5th. To- 
Lidern exactly what ought to be faid Figuratively, and what 


Plainly. 


Ho- 
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Homer's Expreſſion compar'd with the Rul:. 


In this part it is, where all agree, that Zomer Triumphs. 
Rapin obſerves well, Compar. of Flom. & Virg. Chap. 9g. That moſt 
of the Ancients who have given ſuch Praiſes to ZZomer, minded 
only the Elegancy ot his Expreſſion : and that 'ris — won- 
derful Talent in the Greek Tongue, that Zomer charm'd all 
Antiquity and the Learned in all Ages; elpecially in the occaſi- 
ons where he goes abour to Exhorr, Perſwade, or tro Comfort. 
Yet is not this Poer altogether free neither, adds Rapin, Ch. ro. 
from ſome {mall Faults in this Point, _ from human Frail- 


ty, or a pardonable Negligence in his Trantitions and Epithets, 


— — 10 £g0 Pancis 
Offendor maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 


Aut humana parum cavit natura. 


His 7ran/itions which by their Character ought to be much 
varied, to prevent loathing, are all alike in the moſt part of 
his Work; one cannot reckon up above 20 or 30 ſorts at moſt, 
in the ſpace of near 30000 Verſes. His Epithetes and Adverbs 
make up one of his greateſt Beauties ; yet are many of them 
Uſeleſs and General ; as well as his ſundry DiaF#s, to lengthen 
and ſhorten the Syllables of his Verſes, which would proye a 
thing very impertinent in Engliſh. 


Virgil's Expreſſion compar d with the Rule. 


Tho' Monſieur Segrais, in his Preface to Virgil tranſlated, 
Numb. 14- pretends that Virgil's Expreſlion is Magnificent, Eyen 
and Pure, to ſuch a degree, that no other ever attained to: tho' 
Rapin allo pretends that Yirgil's Words are 'Things. Compar. 
Hom, Virg. Chap. 13. 11. Yet Yittorins the chief Critick of 
Italy, in his Comment on Ariſtotle, and Balzac in his Oeuvres Di- 
verſ-s, both accule Yirgil of miſtaking words the one for the 
other, and to be leſs Pure and Latin than Lucretins. 
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If it be true that 0!ſcurity is the greateſt of all Faults in mat-. 
ter of Stile, 1 know not how Yirgit can be excuſed, or paſs for 
a Writer in hundreds of Paſſages in his An:is. For inſtance, 
Did any one yet ever underſtand what Y7rgil means, at the lat- 
ter end of his ſixth Book, by theſe following Verſes? 


Sunt gemini Somni porte : quarum _—_— 
Cornea, qua veris- facilis datur exitus wmbris : 
Altera, Candenti perfetta nitens Elephanto ; 

Sed falſa ad calum mittunt inſomnia manes. 
His uki tum natum Anchiſes unaque Sibyllam 
Proſequitur diftis, portaque emittit eburna. 


Either this is Nonſenſe, or it ſignifies. that all what AZnes ſavy 
in Hell, is but a meer falſe lying Dream. One would think, 
that having taken pains to ſhew what ſhould be the glorious 
Poſterity of Zneas, he intended now to. deſtroy the belicf 
thereof. 

Clarty being the firſt Vertue of Eloquence : Prima eſt El:- 
quentie Virtus , perſpicuitas. Qxint. Lib. 2. Cap. 3. good Senſe 
requires that we think always clearly, and expreſs our ſelves 
the ſame : Elſe the Sublime, Wonderful, and Pleaſingneſs figni- 
fes bur little, or rather nothing pleaſes that is not underſtood, 
and where we axe in a continual Fog, Miſt, and Darkneſs. 1 

eſtion much whether thoſe we underſtand not, underſtood 
Cries, if they were compell'd ro explain their meaning, as 
the famous Lope de Yega ingeniouſly own'd to Camus Biſhop of 
Bellay, that he underitood not himſelf one of his own Sonnets. 

Brevity, fays Horace, is a great occaſion of Obſcurity. Dum 
brevis (um, o:ſcurus fo. It often happens, that with binding up 
things too cloſe, we choak or ſtifle them, as we may ſay. So 
that a Thought is oblcure, when not enlarged out to far as it 
ought ; as in a Geographical Map, where the Towns, Rivers, 
and Hills are crouded together. This I judge to be the occaſion 
of YVirgil's frequent Obſcuriry. For moſt Criticks look on Virgil 
with our excellent Mr. Dryden, as a ſuccint?, and grave, Majeſtick 
Writer ; one who--» was til aiming to croud his Senſe into as narrow 


« compaſs as poſſibly he'could, For which reaſon he is ſo Figurative, 
that 


— —  -——— 
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that he requires (1 may almoſt ſay) a Grammar apart to conflirue him. 
Virgil therefore {adds he) being ſo very ſparing of his Words o-on 
and legving ſo much to be imagin d by the Reader ---=- is much the 
cloſeſt of any Roman Po:t. Again, Virgil tudying brevity,----- ſom: 
have call d him the Torture of Grammarians. Dtyden's Prefac: to 
the 2. Part of the Miſcellanies, Add to this plain, tho' indirect 
Confeſfion of Yirzil's Obſcurity, Ruew's Tranſlation of all 
his Works into Latin plain Proſe, for a more general aſſiſtance 
againſt the ſaid Obſcurity. 

Methinks the words of Spits, Kettles, Pans, Garbage and 
Greaſe, are very mean , yet are they as frequent in the ;#x:7s, 
as in our Kitchins- 


Tergora diripiunt coſtis, & viſcera nudant, 

Pars in fruſta ſecant, vernbuſqu: trementia figunt, 
Littore ahena locant alii. Lis. 1. 

Subjiciunt verubus prunas, & viſcera torrent. Lib. 5. 
_ pingnes ſpatiatur ad Aras. Lib. 4. 
Pingue ſuperque oleum fundens ardentibus Extis, 

Pars calides latices, & ahena undantia flammis.. 


Here is enough to turn a {queamiſh Readers Stomach. -But good 
Father Boſſ# tells us, that, ſuch Kirchin-ſtuff Exprefiions are fa- 
voury to the Holy Ghoſt. Tout cela etoit au gouſt du S. —_ 
meme, qui ua pu Favoir mauvais. Tra. du Poem Epic. l. 6. ch. 8. 

, Tho it is allowable to ſtrerch the Fyperbole beyond rhe 
bounds of 'Truth, yet oughr it not to pals thoſe of Probability, 
as Virgil does in deſcribing the Nimbleneſs of -Camilla. 


Illa, vel intatte ſegetis per ſumma wolaret 
Gramina : nec teneras curſu lefiſſet ariſtas : 
Vel mare per medium, fluttu ſuſpenſa tumenti, 
Ferret iter ; celeres nec tingeret equore plantas. 


I queſtion much whether in an Heroic Poem, one may make a: 
Princeſs run over Ears of Corn, without bending them ; over the 
Waves of the Sca, without wetting the ſole of her Foot. 


Again, 


26 Verdifts of the Learned 


Again, our Laureat Poet tells us, that Marcellus was fo Va- 
liant, that none could withſtand him, whether he fought on 
Foot, or whether he prickt the Shoulders of his Horle with his 


Spurs. 
==o-=e—een foderet Calcaribus armos. 


'Tis unſ{ufferable, . that ro make an harmonious Verſe, a Poet 
ſhall ſay; that a Gentleman ſpurr'd the Shoulders of his Horlſe, 


inſtead of his Sides. 
Some accuſe Virgil, and with Truth, of repcating over not 
only the ſame things, but. the very ſame Verles alſo, as theſe 


before quoted. 


Obtupui, ſteteruntque come, & vox fancitus heſit, Lib, 2.774. 
Obtupui, ſteteruntque come, & vox faucibus hefit. Lib. 3. 48. 


He has alſo his Tautologies of Letters, and Rhymes, as, 


Talia didta dabat, 
Nuſquam omittebat, oculoſque ſub aftra tenebat. 


Conſider well theſe Expreſſions, and tell me wherein conſiſts 
their Elegancy? Is it in their {narling Syllables 2 or in their 
hiſſing Harſhneſs ? 


n= m—— {yet a rotis Aurora rubebat. 

—— Nec que peprgere recuſant. 

Non Teucros azat in Rutulos, Teucrum arma quitſcam 
Et Rutulum : 
Diſſiluit, fulva reſplendent frazmina arena. 


__—— —— 


The 


concernin? Homer and Viges. 17 


The CLOSE. 


"Rom all that has been ſaid, I think I may ſafely infer, 
That th:- c_ Heroic Poem isnyget unborn; That the 
Ancients have made but coarle draughts of this ſort of Pocſje, 
and that it is reſery'd to the Moderns to ſer the laſt hand 
thereunto, for Invention, Form and Contrivance, Characters 
and Sentiments ; tho', for Expreſſion, they will ever come ſhorr, 
becauſe the Modern Languages are far inferior, to the Greek eſpe- 
cially. Bcſides, that the Rules of the Epic Poctie are better 
underſtood now a days than ever before; ſince the famous 
Conteſt of Torquato Taſſo with the Academy of Florence about 
his Poem of Feruſalem deliver d , of which the Eloquent Balzac 
ſaid well, that in this kind of excellent Writing, Y7rgil is the 
cauſe that Taſſo is not the firſt, and 7aſſo, that Virgil is nor 
the only. Diſconrs ſur la Tragedie d Ferode par Heinſins. 

Tho' the Party againſt Zomer and Virgil is the leaſt, 'ris 
neither the leſs Strong, nor the leſs Rational. And I am apt 
to believe, that notwithſtanding Caſaubor's Curſe : ui Fome- 
rum contemnunt, vix illis optari quidquam pejus poteſt, quam ut fa- 
tuitate ſua fruantur. Caſaub! a de Homero, it would be- 
come Victorious over the other, if the neceſſity we are in, 
to put Homer and Virgil into the hands of Youth, for their 
rare Expreſſion in Greek and Latin, did not make them deal 
favourably with abundance of things, which otherwiſe they 
would condemn. Alcihiades therefore was in the right to Box 
that Maſter, in whoſe School he found not Homer's Works. 
Apophthegm. Principum in Plutarch, 

Let therefore Fomer and Yireil's Poems be confin'd to the 
Schools, where Evangelus in Macrobio thinks them only pro- 
per , inſtituendis tantum pueris idonea. Saturnal. Lib. 1, C. 24. 
for their excellent Language, for their proper, clear, natural, 
ſublime, and numerous Exprefſions : Burt not appear at Court, 
nor be pur into the hands of ſuch Scholars as wear Swords 
by their ſides, and hold a Commanders Staff in their hand. 

Finally. 


A ——— 


—— ——@ OS RO Io 


is ._ Perdifis of the Learned, &c 

Finally , ler Authors commend as much as they pleaſe all 
Homer's Books and Cantos ſingle and by themſelyes, becauſe 
moſt of them contain abundance of Wit and much Delight : 
But as for a curious Contrivance of an Heroic Poem , and 
a regular Ozconomy of an Epic Fable, as I ſee none, I cannot 
——_ commmend them to the peruſal of Gentlemen , ſays 


: Perrault, Compar. of the Ancient with the Modern. 


